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ABSTRACT 

This collection of abstract? is part of a continuing 
series providing information on recent- doctoral ^dissertations; The 21 
titles deal with a variety of topics, including the .following; (1) a 
text designed for basic writing students; (2) the ro}e cf the^ 
planning board in college- freshman writing; (3) teaching the 
composing process to college level basic writers; (4) a modified 
Delphi application of writing skills in community college 
70cational/t«chnical programs; (5) the effect of decision making' 
instruction on the simple expository writing of ^ixtfa grade students; 
(6) theory and 'practice of writing across the curriculum; (7) a , 
curriculum to stimulate psychological development ajd writing-, 
maturity in college freshmen; (8) a model for evaluating student 
writing; (9) the' quality of fourth grade children^ creative writing- 
resulting from three motivation approaches; (10) participating 
teachers* perceptions of -and attitudes toward a National Writing 
Project workshop; (11) the cognitive dimension cf writers block; 
(12)' syntactic and rhetorical organization and the teaching of 1 
freshman composition; (.13) an examination of a stage/process tutorial 
model for teaching. English composition; and \\%Y the effectiveness of 
a freshman 'composition values curriculum for developing competency in 
the presentation of alternative ideas in writing. (BIB) 
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ortlfr to compile abstVacts of dissertations on related topics, which thus 
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the dissertations themselves is included at the end of the bibliography. 
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"THE WRITER'S WORKBOOK": A* TEXT DESIGNED FOR 

BASIC \VRlTiNG STUDENTS * Order Na 8! 

* * < 

Arnold, Allen Da VtD. D I 'tr£ima Poh technic Institute and State 
UniversityAWO. 311pp. ... 

The purpose of this dissertation has been to design materials which 
develop writing skills in Basic Writh.g (BW) students. In the course of 
creating Jhese materials, current "schools" of thought on teaching 
composition and textbooks reflecting these approaches have been examined 
only to find that "tradiuonaP (or even tHe most innovative) approaches do 
not work because they do not consider the characteristics of the learning 
style of BW students, whose u nting resembles what Piaget termed " \ crbal 
sytiaeticisnT in children. Research has indicated that certain techniques 
like attention getting devices and advance organizers direct students to the 
impbrtant points, which they cannorsee for themselves. Combined with 
these techniques is the belief that BW students need to be Shawn (ratKer . 
than told) and to expenence the process of composing an effecove paper 
and that by feeing shown and led through the patterns of planning and 
organization, they will develop a "feeP for a well-written paragraph, a . 
sense which they have not de\ eloped due to their limited exposure to well- 
wTiuen f matenals. * <- . 

This showing can best be accomplished by the students* experiencing 
the phenomenon itself; b> their being led through a so tightly structured 
intellectual expenence that they "apprehend" it — in a gestalt sense. The 
means of structuring such an expenence consists of the use of constructs 
fashioned by the instructor and "superimposed** on thajtodent 
"Constructs,** as it is used here, might mean the use ofrcurisucs. 
algorithms, or paradigms that the student can manipulate in mulovanous 
ways, glimpsing, through the individual situations, the underlying concept 
In other words, the concept should be the end product of the students* 
learning experience rather than the starunt, point In fact, the totality of the 
concept may not at all times be fully clear to jhc students: nonetheless, they 
will be able to manipulate pieces of information because of the_ 
"structuring." in a vcay similar to the student who manages information 
because he has mastered the concept While this technique may seem to be 
v placing a very limited scope on the educational process, it does provide the 
opportunity for students whohave never achieved at e\ en minimal levels, 
to function competently for the first time. This approach provides life- 
coping, skills in the educational environment 

It must also be noted, however, that use of these materials in a field test 
situation, showed that they do not contain sufficient graihmaocal exeroses 
to supplement BW students needs in this area Consequently , the learning 
materials need to be used in conjunction w*th'a basic grammatical 
handbook. . 



THE ROLE OF THE PLANNING BOARD IN THE WRITING OF 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN * OrderNo. 8124469 

Barkman. Patricia Ruth. Ph.D. Indiana University of Pennsylvania. 
1981. V8pp. Chairperson: Frank Como 
" The storyboard is a device commonly used by people in media 
production to help organise the Information they want to use for 
movies, TV advertisements, or educations' and industrial 
presentations. On the storyboarcj the concepts, either pictorialfyor 
# verbally represented, are displayed so that they can be rearranged, 
added to and deleted, juxtaposed andcliscussed. elaborated upon 
and developed. This researcher, having ^background in media, 
incorporated and adapted the storyboard into the planning-board 
method so that collegestudents could plan and organize the]**** 
material for compositions. • * 

_ . l n preparation for writing five-page research papersitwo freshmen 
composition classes (one from Rhode Island Community College and 
one from' Housatonic Community College) were taught how to make 
and use the'plerining board through the use of asfide presentation. 
/ -After the students had gathered the necessary research, they each 
» put the concept and detail cards on the planningboard a/id discussed 
them and the organizational mettod they used. Tte discussion was 
% taped. When the finished papers were handed in; th*stuo>ntsffll^ 
f out questionnaires regarding the advantages and drawbacks of tb* 

interviews, the questionnaires, and the protocol analysis of 
• one case-study subject demonstrated that the planning-board method 
t was beneficial to the students irfthree major ways. Through its * 
A tphasis on visual organization, it hdp&J them set up categories and 
£ cp trac — ^ ^ atMjndarK ^ * mtierlaJ. Through rearrangement and 



juxtaposition of one idea with another, it helped them find new • 
insights and approaches which were then easily inserted before the 
fits! drafts were written. Through its versatility, it eased the task of 
writing by allowing them freedom to change the treatment and macro 
and rmcro structures. 



AN' INVESTIGATION OF NARRATIVE BLEND IN THE 
EXPOSITORY WRITING OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN 
INTRODUCTORY COLLEGE COMPOSITION COURSES . 

Order No. 8122501 
Bell, Jane E., Ph.D. Iowa State University, 1981. 155pp. Supervisor 
Lynn W. Glass * « 

This dissertation makes a contribution to composition research by 
enacting midrange theorizing that weds competent theoretical * 
hypothesizing with practical classroom application. 

The researcher first establishes narrative blend as a>valid 
theoretical construct. She operationally defines the construct through 
creation of an instrument for analysis of narrative blend in expository 
writing. The construct and the instrument which operationally defines 
it are then used to test assertions made within an experimental 
curriculum design calling for the transfer of narrative techniques to 
expository writing (Shaffer, 1979). 1 

The following hypotheses were tesjed within the-study:. . 

(1) Narrative techniques in expository writing can be identified and 
Delineated along a dimension of increasing sophistication of blend. 

(2) More students participating in the experimental curriculum will 
elect to use narrative techniques in their expository writing than will 
students participating in other,curncula. (3) Reversing the narrative . 
and expository components of the experimental curriculum will 
reduce the incidei.se of successful blending of narrative techniques 

in expository writing. 

Readers analyzed the writing products of students from six 
sections of introductory college composition classes. They rated six 
writing assignments for each student from the two experimental 
sections to. measure changes in incidence of narrative blend, as welt 
as the effects of reversing Jhe narrative and expository components of 
^experimental curriculum. Pre- and posttest Writings were used as. 
a basis for comparison with the four control sections. 

'The study substantiated that more students participating in the 
experimental curriculu m used narrative blend in their expository 
writing than did those stJo^toexperiencing otherxurriculaJThere „ 
was no evidence that the increase was dependent upon the 
sequencing of narrative and expository components within the 
experimental curriculum; 

Cff tangential cpneern was the relationship of writing apprehension 
to use of narrative blend, .None of the instructors of either the 
experimental curriculum or thQ control groups was successful in 
lessening the apprehension of students toward writing as measured 
by the Writing Apprehension Inventory (Daly & Miller, 1975). 
Comparisor) of product scores and pre/post inventory scores did not 
confirm the suspected relationship of lessened writing apprehension 
to increased use of narrative blend. * f 



Daly, J. A., & Miller^M. D. The empirical development of an instrument 
to measure writing apprehension. Research in the Teaching of 
English, 1975. 9, 242-249. 

Shaffer, J. DjOommunlcatlng images: A narrative based approach to 
the process o/ writing (A curriculum design). Unpublished doctoral * 
dissertation, Drake University, 1979. 
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PREWRITING, WRITING, REWRITING: TEACHING THE 
COMPOSING PROCESS TO, BASIC WRITERS AT THE , 
COLLEGE LEVffL Order No. 8125093 

Cummings. Bobby Jean. Ph.D. The University of Michigan, J 901. 
247pp. Chairperson: Irene K. Heller 

The purpose of the study wasjto determine the effectiveness of an 
approach to teaching basic writing predicated on a process view of 
composing^prewriting, writing, and revision. The students in the 
experimental basic writing course participated in a number of 



; structured, sequential i^ctrvfties in preparing their expository essays: 
> (1) journal writkvj. (2) individual and grbupprewrjtiog stations. 
(3) student-teacher prewritiog conferences, (4) preliminary draft 
workshops, (5) p##r evaluations, (6) rewriting, and (7) student- 

/teacher reyisi^ conferences. Students in the traditions! course did 
notengage in any prewriting or rewriting activities. 

Thre* specific guestfons were f ormulated to determine the 
effectiveness of thfe experimental course: (t) will the writing skills of 
the students in the experimental course improve, (2) wilt the students 
■ .in the experimental course write better essays at the end of the. 
— semester than students in the traditional course, and (3). how will the 

students respond to the experimental course? » * 
. * The study was implemented at a smalt, Catholic, urban university 
in the South with students assigned to basic writing at the beginning 
ofthe semester. At the beginning of the semester, each 3tudent in the 
experimental course, (1) answered * questionnaire assessing his 
^ writing strength^, (2) received instructions on keeping a daily log, 
~ (3) wrote a pretest essay, andW wrote a history of his writing 
experiences as he was observed by the investigator, who recorded 
her observations. At the end of the semester, alt students in the 
^experimental and traditional courses wrote a post-test essay on an 
^assigned topic in class. Students in the experimental course also 
wrote a step-by-stfcp account of their composing strategtts^and 
submitted ail the jottings they used in writing the pott-test essay. 

, Thirteen randomly selected posMest essays^ rom each treatment 
group were scored by two independent raters. The t test revealed that 
the mean score for this post-test essays of the students in the 
experimental course was significantly higher (at trje .OS significance 
level) than those written by students in the traditional course. a 

'In addition, the d£ta showed that the students in the experimental 
course did use prewriting and revision techniques in writing their 
"i posMest essays. 



r WRIT INp SKILLS IN COMMUNITY COllEGE VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL PROGRAMS: A MODIFIED DELPHI 
V APPLICATION OrderNo.8124716 

Ouszynski, Timothy Joseph, D.A. Illinois State University, 1961. 
* 239pp. - - * 

4 T^ils research was concerned with identifying writing skills that 
' vocational-technical students should developduring.their community 
college studies and determining rf any of these skills were relevant to 
the student's career after he completed his teebnicaf program. A 
listing of sixteen discrete writing skills was incorporated into both 
rounds of a two-round modificatfon of the Delphi technique, the 
research methodology employed in this investigation. Members of the 
Wabash Valley College Vocational-Technical Advisory Council served, 
as the responding population who rated each writing skill on a five- 
point ability and relevance continuum during i&ach round. 

An analysis of the pata gleaned from the responses of 101 
participants of both pounds of the study determined that vocational 
A M students should proficient in each writing skill by the time they 
, 7 complete their programs and that each writing skill has at least some 
\ relevance to the working world. From the analysis of data the author 
' > concludes that: (1) Writing skills involving business correspondence 
and clear, concise prose ufeed in business sitv ations are considered * 
• to have a great deal of importance in the business world and should 
be studied arid mastered by vo-tech student* in anticipation of their 
using these writing skills on the job. (2) Writing skills not normally % 
associated with the business world are considered to have minimum 
•.». importance for vocational students. (3) Spelling correctly is 
; considered to be ©{primary importance in ^school and on the job most 

likely because of the negative impression' caused by fncorrect 
I spelling. 

A statistical appraisal pf the change in individual responses 
between rounds of the study indicated that although some significant 
, change was Indicated for four of thirteen subgroups analyzed, there 

was generally no significant change in responses between rounds for 
.« roost participants. From the statistical analyses of these results, the t 
, author concludes that: (1) A distinct minority of participants were, 
influenced by their peers as indicated by the slight degree of change 
in response between rounds. (2) Most participants had a firm idea of 
" : the kinds of writing skills ;that vo-tech students should learrj in school 
. > O te kind* of writing skills that are relevant to the job. (3) The 
-**F R I O** 0 * QdPto technique that was used in this study »s an 

liaas^ tate research methodology to Involve members of the 
-j. business community in a shared curriculum input exercise. . j 
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A COMPARISON OF CHANGES IN PERFfjRMA^CE ON 
SELECTED FACTOR-REFERENCED TESTS IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH AN INTENSIVE CREATIVE WRITING 'CURRICULUM 

Order No. 8120612 

Ellis, Wilu Mac PalMo ae, Ph.D. .Saint Louis University, 1990. 63pp, 

The main pu rposft of this study was to find if the creative growth of 
a fourth grade intact classroom of students taught English through a 
curriculum approach emphasizing creative writing would differ 

* significantly from the creative growth of a "comparable group taught 
English through the regular curriculum. Bo* the experimental and 
control groups were from poverty. level s&oote in the same school 
district and were taught by teachers assessed by their superiors as 
excellent and student-empathic teachers. "Creative growth" was 
assessed through analysis by Student's.* of mean scor^ d Ifferences 
on these selected sub-tests from the Factor-Referenced Cognitive 
Tests: Word Beginnings, Elaboration, Hidden Wordsfand Different 
Uses. % * 

Use of Student's t for independent samples revealed pre test 
significant diff erences in Elaboration and Word beginnings, so no 
pre posttesting analysis was done pn these tests* results tor the 
experimental and control groups. Pre-posttestjng analyses of the 
differences in the mean gains of the two groups or\Piff ererit Uses and 
Hidden Words revealed statistically significantly larger fcains (Different. 
Uses: .05; Hidden Words: .001) for the experimental group. Each 
individual group's pre-posttesling ;iean differences then were 
analyzed by Student's f for related samples to assessrthe significance 
of the gains made by the diversely taught students. All experimental 
group t gains were significant at .001; control group gains were 
significant at .Q1 , with the exception of the results on the Different Use 
-test, where a .05 significant loss was revealed. 

The experimental group was also pre^posttested on two 
investigator-designed tests, the results of which were analyzed by 

• Student's t for related samples. One test concerned the student gains 
in positive self-esteem and loss of negative self-esteem during the 
■experiment; the other test concerned the student gains in positive 
attitudes and loss in negative attitudes toward creative' writing during . 
the same period. results w$rtf non-significant. 

In all instances the experimental group made significantly greater 4 
gains on the cognitive tes'a. The investigator believes that the majn 
reasons for this were: (1) an environment that did not restrict 
students from expressing any "different" feelings; (2) the 
' encouragement for and opportunity of self-correction; (3) the 
dynamics of instant feedback; and (4) the enthusiasm and pride 
engendered by seeing their work in print (typed)^The investigator 
believes that perhaps the results on the attitude tests would have 
been more revealing had the experiment continued for a longer ; * 
period of time, as attitudes do not change as rapidly as do abilities. 



THE EFFECT THAT 0GO5ION MAKING INSTRUCTION HAS 
ON THE SIMPLE EXPCSTORY WRITING OF GRADE SIX 
STUDENTS: A STUDY OF INCIDENTAL* LEARNING 
TRANSFER . ; , Order Xu 811337* 

FllESEN. Hzmy, Ed J). State University of New York at £i#a/c,198L 

Wpp. s 

Trie focus of this study is on the effect of" instruction in decision malting 
03 the quality of simple expository writing. From the population of grade 
sa classrooms across four Boards of Education in the Niagara Peninsula of 
Southern Ontario, thirry-ooe classes (751 students) participated in the 
swdv: Eleven passes (2*0 students) made up the control group, eight 
daws (185 sr^i dents) received instrucrioo in decision matin* using the" 
-regular** model and twelve classes (286 students) received instruction in 
decision making using the "complex" model After a treatment period of 
live weeks, subjects were administered a simple expositor? writing post-test 

Hading from Uttit^fe 
m a on g yittltt m stttdm s writiat mote effectively. However totals 
subgroups do appw to perform better (Ugh and avcrtie achievers) or 



wone(kwadkievm)iASi0^ * 

fa*>uc*»i*dsditem < 
io&cractk»ef«tsbcty 

treatment model and sex , suggesting the possibility of an intervening * * 

varkblevrefle^ttty t w^ . 

underpinning Ample apoaftcry wiitiqgjnd decision making. \ <° 



THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WAITING ACROSS THE 
CURRICULUM: HUMANITIES/COMPOSITION UNK AT 
SAGINAW VALLEY STATE COLLEGE, 197M980 

• Ordtr No. 6125049 

Hahuev, Katwrimc Howlano. A.D. The Unive&ity of Mfcftfcan, 1961 . ; 
207pp: Chairman: Alan B. Howes . 

Writing^Acroas the Curriculum and Discipline-Based Writing . 
programs represent attempts to involve students in mbre writing in aH 
their classes'and to link that writing to what students are learning in 
subject areas other than English. These programs rest on certain 
theories about the nature of the writing process and the relationship 
between writing and learning which suggest trutf writing can be an 
important vehicle for discovering and formulating ideas for the self, as 
we!l as providing the means through which ideas are communicated 
to an audience. Writing can be'central to learning. Therefore, all 
teachers should use writing to promote effective learning of their 
disciplines* 

Since 1965 c many Writing Across the Curriculum and Discipline* 
Basad Writing programs have been implemented, based on the • 
f otlowtog* assumptions: writing is not the concern solely of the English 
department; linking writing with other learning improves motivation; in 
order to learn to write, students must have something to write about; 
writing growth is fostered when writing is done to understand a 
subject; writing should be seen as a process; writing is (earned above 
ail by writing, so reinforcement and practice are essential. 

A Discipline-Based Writing course has been developed and taught 
at Saginaw Valley State College between 1977 and 1980. Called UNK, - 
the program joins freshmen courses in Humanities and composition, 
feading to student improvement both in writing skills and in mastery of 
course content. Specifically, the LINK program has helped students to 
develop motivation and confidence for writing; to use writing to 
discover ideas and to forge bonds between the self and the material 
studied; to develop reading skills; to develop abstractive abilities and 
. the ability to summarize; to transform ideas effectively for an 
audience; to write for a variety of audiences; and to gain an 
understanding of, and control over, writing processes. 4 



A CURRICULUM TO STIMULATE, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND WRITING MATURITY IN COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN OrdjrNo.8126n8 
Udcnbuhc, Muriel, Ed.D. Boston University Sdhoot ol Education, 

* 1981; 19flpp. Majof Professor Ralph Mosher . . 

The stud v is an attempt to build upon previous research in the area 
f of 'developmental educatipn indicating that it is possible to stimulate 
the psychological development of adolescents through specially 
' designed curricula. Because much of the research in the area of, 
'< compositional skills indicate that Writing Maturity Is both* 
developmental arid baaed on cognitive processes in q;uch the same 
way. as ego and moral development appear to be, the researcher 
I attempted to stimulate development in writing maturity and 
1 psychological processes and, at the same time, investigate the 
I relationship stage of development has to competence in composition. 
y Two groups of late adolescents enrolled in a required Freshman 

• Compaction cou^ie at a four year college were designated as.'the 
experimental and centra groups respectively. While both classes met 
basic course requirements asset forth by the English Department, the 

• , experiment* group was subject to a variety of toacr^ strategies 
< sociotconortc data and the main variab4es of sex-role orientation 
and asf— trim. ' 

The m^orreeuita of Ms study can be summarized kafoNows: 
i (1) SJgnmcant differences (p< .01) were found among the mean self- 
esteem scores for four sex-role orientations in the student sample. 
(2) No significant difference (p > .05) was found between mean self- 
' esteem scores for males and females in the student sample. (3) No 
significant difference (p> .05) was found between the mean self* 
. esteem scores for vocattooa^techriteal females and comprehensive 
htgh achool females. (4) No signfficant difference (p > .05) was found 
, between the mean self-esteem scores for vocational-technical males 
; arx* highachoolrr*^(5) Aalgn^ 

n^^Mten tho mascuine and feminine mean sex : role scale scores on 
BSRIjes fuixtfoo of mean high and low self-esteem scores on 

TS8L(6) Sfgnrrk^ differs 

i i: ^vcflfjonef |.Mtt|f iqs iter three of the ft&r s£x*rc?s orientations; 



Additional anely mi ftowsd no siQnro - 
whenseic-foie ort»<rton end seif esteem were compered with 
studer* family s o ci pe c ononte status or prirnaryJ a miywege earner 

status. • 

\ w terms of sex role development in lite adolescence, the most 
important finding of this study is that endorsement of an androgynous 
orientation promotes the highest mean level of self-esteem; 
irrespective of gender or secondary academic training. The 
implication of this finding is that adolescent society is changing and 
not restricted to stereotypic molds as hypothesized. Some students 
win undoubtedly choose to Jlollow traditional sex-typed roles, 
however, factors independent of sex and school are encouraging the 
development of new, behavior patterns. It is hoped that the changes 
which are bqcu^hg will lead to further development of potential in a 
greater number of individuals in American society. 



A MODEL FOR THE EVALUATION OF STUDENT WRITING 

S * OrderNo*8U708Z 

McCug. Roger A.. Eo.D. Wayne State University. 198L 161pp. 

Puyose. the purpose of the study was to develop a validated m$del for 
the evaluation of student writing in grades 9-10. * 

Procedure. The dependent variables for the "construction of the model * 
were the consensus ratio gs of a systematic sample of impromptu student 
writing on seven levels of proficiency. The independent variables were the 
data collected from an analysis of nineteen primary traits hypothesized to 
relate to the overall ratings. The method induced these levels of analysis: 
(1) Correlation analysis, using the Pearson' Product Moment method, to * 
investigate the relationship between each of the primary jtraits and the » 
overall ratings. (2) Percentile distributions of the data for each of the 
primary traits to determine the high-ness or low-ness of the data within the 
research sample andlo project the findings to the entire student body from 
which the samples were collected as a test of the reasonableness of the 
findings. (3) Profile analysis to investigate the manner in which V 
performance in the various traits of writing combines to influence the 
judgments of teacher evaluators. ;* * ^ 

findings. A seven-le\el ladder-type evaluation scale was constructed * 
from an interpretation of the findings. Th e scale sets forth a*model of the [ . 
relationships between each of the critical traitsand the o\ erall ratings. ; 
incluoinc the level(s) at which each trait appears to enter into the , . 

evaluation process. Some traits were found to be critical in determining 
placement on certain levels in the low zones of the scale, and other traits 1 
were found to enter the evaluation process in the high zones of proficiency.* 

The findings imply a theo^ of evaluation and contain several uscfiil * » . 
conclusions about student writing. The evaluation model has maoy i " 
poientu.' as a measurement tool for research, evaluation, and " 
instruction. , , 4 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE QUALITY OF FOURTH GRADE • 
CHILDREN'S CREATIVE WJWTTNG RESULTING FROM THREE 
' PROACHES OF MOTIVATION INVOLVING STEVfLXUS, 
QUESTIONING, AND VERBAL INTERACTION. (VOLUMES I i 
AND II) . . ^ OrderNi81142S3 I 

McNtunr, Daileke Mawonxtte, Ph£>. The University of Iowa, 1980. 
822pp. Supervisor Professor Beatrice A. Furaer * y 

~~ TJie purpose of this study was to gain empirical evidenoe cona -tnjthe % 
effects of three methods of instruction for stimulating creative writing in 
fourth grade children. The three methods involved motivating creative > 
writing with a stimulus and questioning strategies which involved verbal » ' 
interaction, a stimulus with questioning strategies and so verbal interaction^ ' 
# and with questioning strategies alooe.. » -tj 

A major aspect of the study, was the implementation of three series of - 
researcher planned creative writing lessons on broad topics. Twelve lessons 
were implemented by the classroom teacher every two to three weeks froih * 
September, 1J7* to March, 1978 to^plore the effects of such treatments I 
bo the overall quality of writing and ofrsyntactic development * 

Th e following questions warranted specific analysis and discussion: 
(1) How did the writing of children who participated in directed lessons in ^ 
creative writing which involved a stimulus with questioning strategies and ' - 
verbal interaction between the students and the teacher cornpare with 
children- who were involved with the same stimulus and questions for 
mternal response but whx>w^ How ^ 

did the writing of chijdren who paniripated in direaed lessons in active , 
- wrhiss which involved z stin&his vfeh cu estionins strategies and verbal - 




mteracocabctw«tttbesajdej^^ 

srudents who recei\td>ierMqu«ik»$ for internal response, but who 
mere not involvrt^dflr verbal iniencooo or a stimulus? (3) Ho** did tft; 
wnung ofriiiMrtn who participated in directM lessons in creative writing 
%hichia<wt& i stimulus and quesnoning strategies for internal response 
andlioverbal interaction compare with" children who received a set of 
questions for iniemal response, bin who were not involved wi$ verbal 
interaction or a stimulus? 

The experimental ample wis compoied-of 260 children, five males and 
five fegries randomly selected from 26 fourth grade classrooms from ten 
Iowa public elementary schools. Samples from 138 children in ten 
additional tlassrooois were used to control for the ertas^pr^testing and 9 
the order of stimuli." • 

Lessons were designed that encompassed a methodological procedure 

• which involved: (1) a motivation period on a broad topic in order to 
generate interest, (2) aayjjalliationtime.(3) ^writing time, (4) sharing 
of ideas, and (5) follow*t5p activities. 

Two pretests and two post-tests each motivated by a film or a story, 
respectively, were administered to determine student writing level at the 
initiation and conclusion of the experimental study. 

* Following collection of the data, two assessments were carried out by 
teams of trained raters. The first involved holistic scoring which entails a 
reader's impression of the whole piece of writing. The, second provided a 
measure of syntactic development using T-unit Analysis: 

Based on the statistical results found in the study it can be concluded 
thai: (1) The overall quality of writing of children who participated in 
planned experiences consisting of motivation with the use of questioning 
for internal response was significantly better than stories that were 
motivated with only a stimulus and questioning for internal response, 
(2) Although* the mean scores of children who were motivated with 
questioning an d internal response were greater tfcjn for those children who 
were motivated with a stimulus, questioning, and verbal interaction these 
differences were not significant. (3) The cwirall quality of writing was 
greater for children motivated with a stimulus,' questioning, and verbal 
interaction than with the same spmulus and questioning for internal 
response, although the differences were not significant. (4) At the fourth 
grade levelthe overall quality of writing is in favor of females. (5) The 
overall mean scores on mean T-unit length and other syntactic variables 
that were considered in thislnvestigation were in &vor of females. * t 



A SURVEY OF THE ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND % 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE A&D LINGUISTICS COURSES IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION COLLEGES AND UNTVERSniES IN 
SELECTED SOUTHERN STATES Order No. 8117202 

Miller. Bermce Jaudon, Ph.D. Indiana University of Pennsylvania. 198L 
188pp. Chairman: Patrick Hartwell 

> The purpose of this study was to determine the nature ?nd extent of » 
curncular offerings in advanced composition and English language and 
bngmsncs courses for the pre-serv ; ce English educanon majors The 
investigation sought answers to the following questions: (1) What was the 
nature of institutional and departmental data as they might have affected 
the cumcolar offerings in advanced composition and English language and 
Imguisucs courses' (2) Jo what extent did curncular offerings in advanced 
composiuon reflect recent composiuonal trends arid praences^ (3) What 
was the extent to which theoretical concerns in English language and , 
linguistics courses were emphasized in the surveyed schools? 

Population. Thfr sample was bascd'upon eighty-nine respondents from a 
total, of forty-six four-year teacher education colleges and universiues in 
selected Southern states comprising: the population were Louisiana. 
Mississippi. North Carolina. South Carolina, and West Virginia. 

Procedure This study involved: (1) construction and mailing of three 
questionnaire^ A) For English Department Qiairman. (B) Advanfcd 
Composition, and (Q English Language and Linguisncs: (2) ihecolkmon. 
tabulanon. and analyses of data: (3) reporting of the findings: and (4) the 
presentation of the summary, conclusion, and implications 

Findings and Conclusions, The analyses of data based on the eighty-mue • 
responses revealed the Allowing: (1) Institutional and departmental data. , 
along with specified emprw<es. might have affected the curricular offerings 
in advancSTcomposiDon and English language and linguistics courses. 
Similarly, procedures and emphases in the English departments affected the^ 
staffing of upper division courses, their content and materials, and the 
evaluation for Advanced composition. (2) Methodology, content, and 
valuation in advanced composiuon for English education majors were 
)und. for the most part, to be traditional. However, some findings did 
iow4vidence that some of the recent compositional theories and practices 



were used in the course, (3) An over* helming majont) of the schools in 
the surveyed populanon did offer two or more courses in English language 
and Imguisucs Yet the emphases on theoreucal concerns remained 
iradiuonal. albeit findings did re\caf that some considerauon was being 
gi\cn to transformauonal grammar, semantic linguistics, regional, social, 
and local dial ecu 



PARTICIPATING TEACHERS* PERCEPTIONS OF AND 
ATTITUDES TOWARD A NATIONAL WRITING PROJECT . * ■ 
WORKSHOP ~ ' , Order No!«120118 

NnssoN, Brm Ann Watuns. Ph.D. Georgia State University -'College of^ 
Education.!^ 260pp ' 1 - r 

Purpose, The purpose of this study was to describe the partftipatiftg 
teachers' perceptions of and attitudes toward the Summer Invitational 
, Workshops held by the Southeast Center for the Teaching of Writing 
f (SCTW). Funcuoning for three years as one of the National Writing Project 
Centers. SCTW conducted four workshops aimed at improving student * 
wntingiv bringing together enthusiastic writing teachers from all levels 
and havingthem share successful techniques, engage in personal writing, 
and invesu?!tocurrent theory* and cesearch. » , 

Methods aha Procedures, The research was conducted in two phases. 
First, of the E0 participants who completed workshops, 60 responded toa 
thrVe-part mail attitude surv ey, created for this study. The first pan of the 
survey elicited responses regarding participants* perceived atmudesi>efore 
and after the w orksh op toward 43 teaching strategies These data were * 
analyzed using t'tesis for nomndependent samples to determine the 
statistical difference between means of before and after responses.. The 
seconjj pan of the survey consisted of seven items which required' 
parucipants to rate the workshop in terms of its applicability. These 
responses were analyzed by totaling scores and finding means. The third 
pan^of the survey, consisting cf desenpuve data about respondents and 

their overall rating of the workshop, was analyzed by tabulating totals and . 
mean* where appropriate. 

The second phase of the* study included the content analysis of eight 
intensive interviews of subjects who were chosen in a stratified random 
sample from the respondents in the mail survey. Analysis was conducted, 
first for each individual assigning a system of enumeration to each of the 
responses to categories in the Interviewer's Guide, designed for this 
research. Next, the researcher compiled the combined responses of all 
subjec ; across all categories'. 

Results. Analysis of the mail attitude survey data revealed that 
participants changed sigmficantlyin their attitudes toward teaching 
strategics. The> also found the workshop ideas applicable to their teaching 
situauons and rated the workshop as being a very valuable experience for 
them. Content anaJyas of the interviews verjfieji and expanded the findings 
from the mail questionnaires. . 

Conclusions. The following conclusions were drawn from the stud). 
(1) With onl> few excepnons, pamapating teachers were highl) 
enthusijsnc about their experiences with SCTW and perceive them to have 
had an impact on their teaching of wnung. (2) Teachers receiving SCTW 
training perccivedthat they could use workshop strategies in their teaching 
situations and demonstrated significant change in arutudes toward using 
workshop strategies. (3) After the workshop experience, participants mote 
often taught wnung as a process rather than as a product, used a variety of 
techniques to teach writing, and involved students in the writing and 
ediang process through the»ise of peet . esponse groups. Teachers also 
"increased the amount of student wnung they required. Further, they 
perceived that they were more tolerant of dialect differences and open to 
modifying or changing their methods of teaching grammar and mechanics. 
(4) Participants viewed themselves as being more enthusiasuc towarfi the 
/teaching of writing and mor&confjdent in their own abilities to doja good 
* job. (5) After the workshbp, participants more often perceived themselves 
as writers who could share their wnung and wnung experiences with their 
students. (6) Participants were more interested in conduenng and learning 
about research in the teaching of writing after the workshop expenence 
(7) Participants were posiuve about presenting inservice workshop* and 
felt qualified to conduct them. (8) Parucipants offered several£uggesuons 
for improving future workshop programs; however, they were extremely 
supportive of the efforts SCTW had made in the past 
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AN ANALYSIS Of^THE EFFECTS. OF TWOMEIHODS OF * 
TEACHING REMEDIAL COMPOSITION V OrfcrNc 1109295 
O\Trr0K,BtnrJiA?« f PlU>. (korseFmbodyColl^eJbrTtoch^sqf 
•» VandabiltUnhtniy. WO. 109pp. Major Professor WintnTuus 

Ttestn^ comptm the effect 
remedial canposmon *Kii* The comparative effectiveness of each.method 
wis evaluated by statistical analysis of lea scc*wiiidcccinc*itk» grides 
frocrin experiineattl and control gjoirp. The aperinientil grt*rp * 
participated in instruction whkh was designed 10 eliminate grammatical 
usage erra|throujh individualized student conferences with an instroaor. 
The control group participated in a trao^tionallecnire-itoonstMion 
bourse. , * ' 

Fourrcrttdialcc«npc«tkxiccuj^ 
Jtesearcber served as instructor for all classes. Two classes were taught using 
$ht conference method and two used trie traditional method Foitjjstudeats 
were enrolled in the experimental course and thirty-eight students were 
enrolled in the control course. The effectiveness of the r>v models was v 
determined by comparing diagnostic and achievement test scores and pre- 
and postwritiig grades. 1 ne hypothesis proposed trial: 0) Students 
participating in the experimental method would achieve higher test score; 
. on the achievement tots than would students using the control method 
* (2) Swdenis participating in the experimental method would show*i 
. greater decrease in serious grammatical and usage ez'rors in written 
compositions thin students uring the control method." . v * 

The statistical analysis of the data found no significant difference in thel 
effectiveness of two methods used in this study. However, an amtudintl 
survey revealed that the students preferred the control method over the * , 
' experimental method. ' # * , " 

From" the sampling used b this study, individualized conference ^ 
sessicms do not seem to ehminate smdents' grarnmar and usa|e errors more 
effectively than does the traditional approach. It is recommended thft 
further research be done % uang the two methods over an emended period of 
time. Also it is recommended that the two methods be used to study/other 
features^} f writing such af organization and devdopmenj techniques. 



Consideration of Uie statistical data compiled during this mvestigauon 
• appeared to warrant the following conclusions: (1) The expcrimenuJ - 
group and <hc control group«both improved their descriptive wpung^kills 
SJgnificantlv. (2) Although mean scores pointed toward shghtl) greater 
improvement in descriptive writing skill among saxdents in the 
, experimental group, these gains were not statistically significant at the .05 
- level (3) A treatment^)* level analysis' of the gain scores suggested a 

differential effect of the experimental treatment on reluctant writers whose 
ACPvcrbal apntude scores were abov e ajid below the group median of ' ' 
twelve Maximum gajns were made by the higher ACT group (wu]| scores 
of 13-17) Minimum gains were made, by the lowefACT grpup (vgth stores 
t>H2 ofbclow). 

, Tnc primary implitrtion for teaching and research revolved around the 
* third conclusion. The positive response to the experimental treatment by 

thi more capable writers suggested that the humanities-oriented, cognitive 
4 skills approach ma> be an effective tooUfor teaching descriptive wnong. 

This conclusion is strengthened further b> the fact that the high ACT group 
* under the controlled, grarrirfiarcemercd treatment failed to demonstrate 
v comparable writing growth. 

Trie subjective analysis o) six selected tfomposioons indicated Superior 
•ability among the experimental, group writers to do the following tasks 
when wnting: (1) to'focus their desenpuons abound a controlling idea or 
dominant impression; (2) to expand their compositions by including more 
£»• ^ relevant, supportive, and representative facts, detail*, and observations, 
therdby producing more inclusive, unified compositions than their 
counterparts in the control group: (3) *to approach then subjects with more 
intense imagery, more engaging, voice, and more effectively organized 
frameworks. 
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AN EVALUATION OF A HUMANTTTES^RIENTfcl), COG^TTrVE 
STIMULATION MODEL TO IMPROVE DESCRIPTIVE WRITING 
DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERPRiPARED COLLEGE FRESHMEN * 

"Order No. 8117643 
, PHOijps.CHARU)TTE3MrTH.Pii.D The Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and jifechantcalCoL.19%1. 165pp, Supervisor. Dr. Fred M. 
Smith % J 

/ The primary purpose of this invesngation was to testihe efficacy of a 
( humanitiesroriented, cognitive stimulation u nit, incorporating visual and 
verbal stimuli, obseroyon practice, iriferencing skills, and preventing* on 
. underprepared college scu dents* ability to write descrip ii$e compositions. 
Two randomly assigned 0006 freshman composition classes at Louisiana 
State University represented theflbpulaiion group Thesestudents were 
judged to be deficient in basic level composition skills af^er having been 
tested on the ACT an'd'after having written Siagnostic composioons 
During the Fall. 1979 semester, the Jorty-five students tested in this 
investigation represented a larger population group of 1.219, students 
identified *s "Basic Skills" students who *ere enrolled in a total of fifty- 
eight sections of remedial- lev el courses Both the experimental fid the 
control groups wrote descriptive composioons during a fi ft) -minute class 
period before and after the nine-week treatment period The experimental 
group expenenced a humanioes-oriemed. cogniove stimulauon unit, 
constructed and taught by the investigator, whi'e the control group received 
the traditional, grammar-centered, wriung practice instruction drawn from 
the course syllabus recommended for 0006 English students by the 
Freshman Departmental StaTfi&at LSL\ 0 

An original, pilot-tested anah PcaTraung scale. listing eight criteria for 
effective desenpuve wnting. was used b> five* readers in a controlled 
reading setting to measure the effecuveness of pre and posttest 
compositions. An analysis of covariance and t-tests were used lb determine * 
what statistically significant differences occurred between the two group* 
An additional treatment by level analysis of gain scores was used to 
ascertain a possible interaction effect of English ACT scores on high and 
low student responses to the experimental treatment In addiuon to these 
statistical analyses, a subjective analysis of six selected posttest themes, the 
three best ones from each group..was conducted to determine what, if any. 
q >rical differences existed in the experimental and the control group 

ERJC"*"*"* "' "'<? 



9 THE DESIGN AND TESTING OF A FOCUSED AND 
SEQUENCED FREE WRITING .APPROACH TO A FIRST 
COURSE IN COMPOSITION JFOR TWO-YEAK COLLEGE 
STUDENTS % Order No. 8118447 

R£Y>oo», Harold >Um. DA. Caritgle-Mellon University, 1981. 
193pp. 

The main purpose of this study was to expand !he free wnting heuristic * 
— vmtoan entirenrst course in composition for two-yearjcoliege students by 
designing an extensive series of focused free writing assignments wrvch 
'•were sequenced in a deliberate movement from the personal \nd egocentric 
to the wor id-centered and abstract No text was used in the experimental 
course, and all instruction centered on student-produced material from the 
focused and sequenced free writing design, moving from initial free * 
writings to first drafts, to eventual polished and structured compositions. A ' 
second purpose of this study was to test the effectiveness of the 
ttp'enmemai course when compared to a regular first course in 
cbmpositictaJor two-year college students in which no free writing was 
used/ 

' The author taught concurrently both the experimental course and a „ 
traditional course with no free wrung. At the conclusion of the courses » 
essa> s from students m both classes were evaluated holisucally using an 
anal> oc scale todetermine effects of treatment in the experimental course. " 
Computer analysis of the stausucal results indicated no significant 
differences on any of three dependent variables measured, wnung 
performance as indicated b> essa> rating scores on pre- and posttest essays, 
fluency counts on pre- and posttest essays, and T-unu length counts on pre- 
and posttest essays. E\aluauqns from students m the experimental class, 
ho* ever, did indicate a high degree of pedagogical success for the 
experimental method, as did subjective impressions of toe researcher, 

(n this study significant differences were found to exist between test 
groups pnor «o treatment Therefore, a similar study is needed under 
condiuonsin which random (^election of participants is possible. Because 
students responded enthusjisucally to the focused and sequenced free 
writing design, further research into free wnung as a method of teaching 1 
composition and further development of free wnung methodolog) should 
he^axouraged 

/ 
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• THE COGNITIVE DIMENSION OF WRITER'S BLOCK: A» 

EXAMINATION OF^UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

* Order No. 6121047 
. Pose, Michael* Anthohy, Ph.D. Unl*rttyotC*!Xoml*,LosAt)Q9l95, 

1961. 338pp. Chain Professor Rlcharcl J.^htvehon 

The purpeje c? this study was to demonstrate the Existence of a 
cognitive dimension to writer's block. Thetis, that some 
fundamentally competent writers might be stymied not by emotional 
drfficufties, as 2s popularly imagined, but rather, by pn^arily cogrwve , 
finttatiofe and problems like rigid composing nites.inadepuate or , 
inflexible discourse plans and strategies, misleading assumpibre 
abouf writing, conflicting rules, plans, or assumptions, editingToo 
early in the composing process, and evaluating with inappropriate or 
inadequately understood criteria. ' 

1 A definition ^nd preliminary model of writer's block were posed 
and. an identifying questionnaire was developed. Refined over five 
tdministrations, the questionnaire^ items, which v^ere categorized 
under five subscales, contained indicants of blocking-(e.g., -It is 
awfully hard for me to get sUrtecTon a paper") as well as indicants of 
cognitive/behavioral and cognrtrve/attitudinal processes (e.g., 
-When I write first drafts, I try to make them grammatically perfect"). ^ 
Behavioral Hems provided a way to identify without relying on the 
possibly misinterpreted term "writer's block,- and 
cognitive/behavioral and cogn'rtive/attitudinal items made possible 
further classification of types of blockers. On the final ^ministration, ' 
the questionnaire w?* given to 351 undergraduates ranging from 
freshmen to akniors, mathematics to English majors. Reliability < » 
analyses demonstrated that the questionnaire w*s psychometricaljy 
sound (meciian alpha coefficient: .82), and correlation atv* regression 
analyses supported the study's conceptualization of writer's block by 

- demonstrating positive moderate relationships between Blocking (the 
behavioral subscale) end the cognitive/behavioral 4pd * 
cognitive/attitudtnalsubf cales^ * , 

Ten of the 351 students were then ^^ ,ba ^°" "J L? f f • 
erfieme hign and low Blocking and varied ^r^^^? T . 
a farther study, a stimulated recall exploration of the composing; 
ioc^ ^Sockersand nonbloc.kers. Each student wrote an essay ^ 
on a single, typically complex univeristy topic. The student s • 

SsaVmetape was replayed and the student was ^ftstionejfabout 
toSr berbehavtors-e.g.. pausing and Kning-out. (The assump .on 
here, adoptedlrom Benjamin Bioom, is that, viewing the tape will 
ftimulate recall of mental processes occurring during composing.) 
Thestudent's commentary was audiotaped *rt**wrtx^ 

Student essays tapes, and transcriptions (bailee! prgtocbfc) were 
then analyzed. Assays were evaluated with an analytic scale; 
' >ewhtingtimeand pausing time were m«asurrf *™ ^^J^L 
and words produced and deleted were tallied t^cratch paper and 
esseys. More importantly, the protocols wer^ analyzed Iw* J 
perspective of the study's cognitive orientation; ^^x prions of 
rigidrules. misleading assumptions.^, were tallied.Beca^^e 
number of students in this segment of the study was. of necesstty. 
SsiTblockers.fopr nonblockens). tests of statistical M^u™ 
v^Xn^d inappropriate, 

foregoing analyses consistantiy supported the st5d/s model. (And. as 

validity.)Generally speaking, blockers, as opposed tor.^Wockert, 
soent more time pondering, turned in shorter essays, and received 
' K SaSnion thos2 esseys; they voiced more ^composing 
rules, misleading assumptions, negatjve evaluations, and fewer 

more often and more frequently edited their work prematurely. 

n SdTtionto com w*tiv* tabulations. theVtudy* data were also 
written up in ten case studies, some of which riovxfe dramatic 
v illustration of the stud/s cognitive precepts.^ 



SYNTACTIC AND RHETORICAL ORGANIZXTION AND THE 
TEACHING OF FRESHMAN COMPOSITKWS} . 'Order No. 8117924 
Rosen, uokaio Jay, Ph D. JTht Ancriam Vnty'mity t 1981.^44pp 

ttfcputpose of the proposed research is to^xf lore the relationship 
nresumed to exist between the syntactic and rhetorical components of 
O )sitions and to detennine an appropriate method of instruction based 
: RI C ton relationship. Grammarians and rhctctricians agree that there are 
aimmif^ mensions (syntactic and rhetorical) to "yelMormed - sentences, but 
\* - * they disag ree as to which element has pnmacy^qver the other. 



Grammarians argue that the principles underlying sentence-level meaning 
account for paragraph and essay-level meaning;' rhetoricians argue the 
reverse. The present research is designed to explore the possibility that both 
explanations are co%l that syntax and rhetoric are autonomous 
components of compositions but that thejyjsb operate according to one set 
of perceptual prinqp!es-a«a/jsfc and synthesis-which is applied differently * 
at the levels of the sentence and the paragraph/essay. T>,us. a student 
whose syntactic andjhetorical skills develop at different ratesmight 
produce a composition that is organized intelligently at the level of the • 
essay but is exeoued poorly at the level of individual sentences{and via 
\era). The claim has direct importance for the teaching of composition: if 
the same perceptual principles (analrsiSTmhynthcsis) can be observed to 
operaje at the levels of the sentenced the paragraph/essay, then one 
cxjIcTexpect die wriung of students to improve to the extent that these - 
principles are made explicit in the composiuon classroom. 

The proposed experiment is designed to test the validity of this claim. 
Tvelvc freshman* wmtWKtion classes at The American University are 
involved in the expenmenL Three groups will receive ttphat instruction in 
the principle of analysts and symncsis as it applies to the, writing of 
compositions. Three groups will receive such instruction for the level of the 
sentence ind three more fo r the level of the paragraph/essay. The 
rcmainir.f, (control) groups will, receive no such instmcuon. The research 
dcsign'f rcdicts that the writing of students who receive explicit instruction 
in analysis and synthesis will be judged supenor (holistically and along 
dimensions of rhetorical andsyniactic maturity) to the writing of students 
in the other groups. 

Having presumed the research-proposal, the authos^flers a cnuquc of a 
pilot study conductctfat The American University (dunmrthe fall semester, 
1980). upon *hicb he ba*cd!his proposal He then demonnra^the 
usefulness of the thetircucal brientauon underlying the cxpenmemal "design 
by conducting a "dose reading" of a student's paper. 



FUTURE PRIORITIES FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
WRITING CENTERS: A DELPHI STUDY Order No. 8124699, 
Sc anion. Bcttye Bene, Ph.D. Georg* Peabody College lor Teachers * 
ofVanderbllt University, 1980. 154pp. Major Professor .Ralph E. 
Kirkman • *• . 

College and university writing centers expanded rapidly during the 
1960s and 1970s in attempting to teach writing Jo the changing 
student£opulaticn. Generally, writing centers adapted their f u nctions 
according to individual institutional needs, struggled for acceptance 
as a stable part of the curriculum, and through inquiry ar^ innovation 
explored productive methods of teaching writing to students from* 
various educations! and cuttL/al backgrounds. Yet literature indicates 
collective planning for their development and expansion is 
nonexistent. 

In this study I establish guidelines for writing center development 
based on priorities experts determine as most crucial tor successful 
writing center operation. To generate these priorities, I employed a 
modification erf Rand Corporation's Delphi techniques an 
anonymous* three-round survey of selected writing center directors. 
In Round I, i sent questionnaires to twenty-six panelists agreeing to 
participate and asked them to list three to five priorities for a college 
or university writing center over the next five years. When I received 
this information, I red -*d the list to thirty-seven generic priority 
statements.' in Rouno u, I mailed respondents an introductory letter 
and Questionnaire 2, which consisted ofjftound I priorities expressed . 
as generic statements with instructions for participants to rate each 
item's importance. • obtained results from this round by attaching a 
numerical value to each response from most important to least 
important. Witt* the return of twenty-two usable responses to 
Questionnaire 2, 1 tabulated responses to determineconsensus for 
each item. In Round III, I forwarded an introductory letter and * 
Questionnaire 3 to each Round II respondent, On this questionnaire I' 
compiled three columns of revised information for each item and a 
fourth column for the participant to enter a new rating. I asked 
participants to reconsider their original rankings and attempt to reach 
a group consensus on each item. The seventeen employable 
responses tb Round III formed a hierarchical list of twenty priorities 

4 foe future functions of college arid university writing centers: address 
students 1 immediate needs; help students become self -directed, 

- independent writers; build students' confidence; help students with 
advanced writing tools; secure administrative and faculty support; 

. integrate the writing center into an academic department; integrate 
writing skills instruction into the total university curriculum; assume , , 
responsibility of teaching all grammar transcription skills: employ only 
instructors and directors who desire the position; open.services to 
entire university; regularly evaluate the program; develop a faculty 
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resource reference center; encourage administrations' support, o^ y 
remedial programs; augment English graduate student training; teacfo 
vMtten Janguage conventions as conventions; teach cntical thinking; 
develop* basic skills file; discourage academic failure "dumping 
jjround^mage; augment teacher education program; and expand 
teaching material. # , "\ / 

.Few clear breaks occurred between the means'of successively 
ranked priorities; therefore. I considered an arbitrary grouping with 
three groups of statements arranged from more important to less 
important. J also included^ fourth group-the seventeen unranked 
items from Round II. Then I examined these priorities as a basis for 
developing guidelines. * 

To develop guidelines I arranged statements into four areas and 
subgrouped them according to experts* recommendations for priority 
consideration. The four areas include ( /) establishing writing center 
philosophy of service to students, (2) creating administrative policy, 
(3) expanding services: and (4) providing teaching anu research 
models. Subgroups include (a) priorities requiring immediate 
attention (those ranked by experts) and (b) those deserving 
secondary consideration (u nranked .statements). This arrangement 
allows a wnting center director or planning committee to review goals 
and state of wnting center development with a broad outline of 
recommendations allowing expansion either in one particular area or 
throughout the broad pattern.- * 



ONE-TO-ONE; AN ELIMINATION OF A STAGE/PROCESS 
TUTORI/iL MODEL FO f * TEACHING ENGWSH COMPOSITION 

Order Wo. 81 2*323 

Smock. Ronald Ray, Ph.D. Indiana University of Pennsylvania, 1981.- 
109pp. Chairman: Dan J. Tannacito 

This studywis conducted with four sections of f reshmart 
composition at Brigham Young University • Hawaii Campus, to testa * 
t modified version pi Roger Garrison's one^o-onc tutorial concept. The 

* basic tutorial method was modified so that the series of conferences ' 
between student and teach* r oecame the d ominating and 
discriminating feature; texts, assignments, and general class outline 
were kept the same in both the experimental and the control groups. 
The method was further modified to be used <n modules. 

f Fou' hypotriaes were presented and testeo: (1) Garrison taught 
t students would write more syntactically mature prose, as measured 
by free modification analysis. (2) Garrison taught students would 
write better prose as evaluated hottsticaily, (3). Garrison taught 
students would have t$ss writing apprehension as measured on a 
writing apprehension test {WAT), and (4) teachers using the Garrison 
method would feel better about the job they were doing, and about 
teaching composition in general, than they had with a traditional 
approach. * 

The students* first two and last two out- of -class essays were 
collected and typed according^ a common format, sijghtly edited to <• 
eliminate spelling and slight syntactic errors, and were then evaluated 

# btina by free modification analysis and general impression scoring. 
Hypothesis (1) was accepted, as lhje experimental group wrote 
significant^ more mature sentences. Hypothesis (2) -was rejected, as 
there was no significant difference between experimental and control 
groups on holistic evaluation. However, in bojh measures, an 
interesting pattern emerged. Those students*who began freshman 
composition with below average skills made good improvement (the 
experimental groups still significantly more than the control for corn 
measures), but those students who were above average to begin with 
made some gains m the experimental group, but lost ground in the 
control group. Hypothesis (3) was rejected, as Inhere was no 
significant difference between control anpt experimental groups on 
writing anxiety. Hypothesis (4).was accepted, as interviews with 
Garrison metrtod teachers, most of whom were using it for the first 
time* showed ftem to consider it a superior method of teaching 
composition, and one which eliminated several of the drawbacks'of 
teaching writing, while at the same time enhancing student/teacher 
relationships 



THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A FRESHMAN COMPOSITIQN 
VALUES CURRICULUM FOR DEVELOPING COMPETENCY IN 
THE PRESENTATION dF ALTERNATTVE^DEAS IN WRITING" 

X ^Or*cr No. 8118216 
Winder. Barbara Ddttz, Dj\. State University of New Yptk at Albany, 
1981. 190pp. * • 

Several authorities in the field of teaching writing define good writing as 
the logical development of alternative ideas. The purpose of this study was 
to develop a values curriculum to help students to develop competency in 
the presentation cf alternative ideas in wnting. The cognitive 
developmental approach was selected to accomplish this purpose. This 
approach is teased upon.Piagefs staged, sequential developmental * % 
psychology which states that with the development^ formal operations, 
individuals bfcome capable of thinking in terms of alternatives. In Piagefs 
theory "dccentenng" allows the individual to mdve from a concern for 
solely his own experience and perceptions to an, understanding of the 
perspectives of others. The curriculum developed for the study combines . 
the Moffett curriculum, a sequence of writing assignments which are * . 
designed to help the writer to deccnter. and Kohltcrg's moral dilemmas 
These dilemmas represent K6hlberg*s modification of Piaget's theory to 
include the J dea of social^ role-taking-as the developmental key to 
understanding the perspective of another person. ^ j * 

The study makes three predictions: (1) that the curriculum would 
move the students to a higher stage of moral 'development; (2) that the 
students would grow in their ability to present alternative ideas in writing; 
and (3) that the students* ability to present alternative ideas in writing 
would be associated with their growth in moral development. 

The sample consisted of an experimental group (N =4?) and a control 
group (N = 17) who were students irKCOllege freshman composition 
classes. All the students were protested to establish their level oj principled 
thinking and their ability to use alternative ideas in wntigg. The Defining 
Issues Test, a standardized test for principled thinking, and an essay test' 
were administered The essay test was separated into two u7}tin'g tasks.'one 
on the Equal Rights Amendment and one on compulsory education. Half} 
o/the students'wrote on the ER.A. for the pre-tesu and half wrote on 
compuisor) education. This procedure was revcrsed'forthe post-test which 
was administered at the end of the ^ftcen-wctk semester, when both of the 
groups were also administered the D I.T. as a post* test. 

The researcher scored the D.I.T. on thc,basis of a standardized s^onng 
procedure. The writing samples were evaluated for five pnmarv traits and 
were scored b> three judges who were trained b> the researcher, 

The design used iiuhis studv is a pretest post- test conuotjroup design 
This design was used to obtjtfr* "sampling equivalence *hcrvas iti this 
case, it is not possible to randomlv select members of each group The pre- * 
and post-test data obtained from the D.I.T. stores apd the pnmarv trait 
scores obtained from the essays were anal) zed by the t : tesL Mean change . 
scores>*ere used to present differences in performance on pre* and post- . 
jest essays. None of the three predictions reached a level Qf stausucal 

significance: however, the third prediction that the experimental group ^ 
would, as a result of the values'oriented curriculum, demonstrate a rise in 
both pnnapled thinking and in the ability to state alternative pomts of view 
in writing, was'bomc out for^studenys who were administered the 
compulsorv education essay as a post-test This finding suggests that if the ■ 
subject of the essa> question is one about which students do not have * 
emotional!) -laden pre-oonceived ideas, a values curricujum can teach them 
to use more altemauv e ideas in their writing. It also suggests that be/ore the 
researcher administers a writing ta$k, it would be important to determine 
th£ effect of this subject upon a particular population. 

Because of the small sample and the effect of the ERA question on the 
scores, it was difficult to prove that this approach would improve writing 
Derformance. Secondly, the fifteen-week semester is too short for students 
to assimilate the skills f equired,by this curriculum" Careful seJccoonof the 
ttsay tests and a longer time period allotted for the learning process arc the 
two factors that would allow for a more effective lest of this curriculum - 
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